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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED. 



By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 




UT we have not quite finished with the depart- 
ment of the head-dress. Having laid down 
these principles, it will not be difficult to de- 
sign a covering that shall be becoming. Every 
one has been struck by the picturesqueness of 
the prevailing hat and its modifications, which 
is not due to any association with the pictures 
of the most graceful of artists, Gainsborough, but to its effective- 
ness as an adornment ; for it sets off the indifferent face and 
makes the pretty one beautiful. Few think that this operation 
is really owing to its bringing the charms of the figure in aid of 
the head and face. By supplying the ideas of size, and at the 
same time of lightness, it gives an importance to the head which 
makes the figure look slight and airy, diminishes the apparent 
thickness of the neck and waist, and sets the face in a broad 
circular frame. It takes the place of the usual background of 
air, sky, &c, and thus throws out the face and makes it bril- 
liant. It also has its useful functions of shelter and warmth. 
It must also be j>ut, not laid on. It is full of beautiful curves 
and sinuosities, and, as we said, offers apparent size without the 
drawback of heaviness. Thus the canvas of a ship covers and 
fills a vast surface, but we know that it is really a light airy 
material. There is also a cap known as the " Dolly Varden," a 
conical affair, which in most instances is becoming. The 
reason is, that with dark eyes and hair the white surface of the 
cap adds brilliancy from contrast. Where the face is large, 
this mode makes it appear smaller ; where it is rubicund, paler; 
and where the hair is dark, adds to the darkness. We often 
say of a little cap perched on the side of a pretty head, which 
again may rest on a delicately turned neck, that it is "coquet- 
tish," and might find a difficulty in exactly defining the idea 
conveyed. This might consist in careless caprice, the cap 
being attached carelessly, and being, besides, a miniature sort 
of covering, too small for actual use ; and it is affixed at one 
side, which makes the effect irregular. There is also the con- 
trast of youth with a covering that belongs to age. Lastly, it 
is effective in itself, and emphasizes the hair ; just as Turner, 
on "varnishing day," when he found one of his great sea pieces 
quite dulled by some glowing pictures near it, fixed a red wafer 
on one of his waves, which, with a touch, he formed into a buoy, 
and thus lighted up his picture. 

Turning to the question of the existing man's hat, almost the 
same principles will apply. The type of the perfect hat will be 
supplied by carrying out the fiurfioses for which a hat is worn. 
As the head is covered already by the hair, what is sought is 
more something in the nature of a screen against wind and sun. 
The already existing covering of the hair is the reason of the 
hollow space, without which it would become a skull-cap, as, if 
both touched, it would become a covering on a cover. As the 
surface of the head is more or less of an oval convexity, so 
should be the surface of the hat ; and it will be found that the 
only way to make the condition of space and the surface of the 
head coincide, will be to give the hat a sort of sugarloaf form. 
The same coincidence of what is useful and becoming will be 
found in the brim, a prolongation of the hat itself. A brimless hat 
is in favour with " Pierrots " and grotesques, as lending a more 
idiotic expression, owing to the surface of the face being carried 
on without a break. The brim acts as shade from the sun and 
as protection from the wind ; and the graceful sinuosities into 
which a broad felt brim, such as Mr. Carlyle wears, the depres- 
sion in front and the conical swelling, are produced altogether 
by the oval section of the head on which it rests. But hatters 
laboriously set themselves — with pasteboard and glue— to coun- 
teract nature, fitting the head with a cardboard funnel, to which 
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a disc of the same material is glued at right angles. Nothing 
more monstrous can be conceived than the existing "pot hat," 
which is so arbitrary in its principles that it would justly make 
a savage laugh. Nor would it be difficult to work out the true 
shape of hat on principles of logic and practical use, and we 
should probably arrive at something like the hat of the French 
Revolution, with its cone, broad brim, and buckle in front. It is 
not too peaked or too tall ; it is substantial, fixed firmly on the 
head, and by its tapering suggests height. The British military 
cocked hat is simply a distortion to which the eye has grown 
accustomed, and was produced by the folding and flattening 
of the brims against the crown, to the final extinction of the 
latter. The old tricorne leant a certain piquancy to the face, 
from the fact that it repeated the emphasis of the nose, and 
added another projection. Hence that terrier-like air of prying 
sagacity to be noted in faces thus arrayed. A cap is but a 
mean kind of head-dress, and there is a certain air of grotesque- 
ness in the "traveller's cap," no matter how dignified its 
wearer may be. This is really owing to the fact that the head 
seems practically uncovered, as a cap does not execute the 
functions of protection from sun, rain, and wet which a hat 
does, and for which height and a due breadth are required. 
The German military cap, with its thick projecting disc of 
shining leather, something like the old pattern of schoolboy 
cap, really seems becoming, for the reason that it is made so 
as to supply the useful functions just named. It imparts a 
serviceable and military air. Not so with the French kefii, 
which has a trifling and flimsy look, and does not ennoble the 
wearer. 

The Figure. 

Having thus disposed of the Head, the Hair, and the Head- 
dress, we shall now consider the important principle involved in 
the dressing of the figure. And here it may be stated generally, 
that the principles of such eminent purveyors as Madame Elise 
and Messrs. Worth and Poole are hostile to those of the artist 
or the philosopher. In the ^Esthetic Republic their dogmas 
would be flouted and they themselves would starve. 

The lady of 1877, en grande tenue for ball or fete, it may be 
repeated, is thus presented with a view to the display, not so 
much of beauty or elegance as of wealth and dress. It is thus 
that the claims to high social consideration and to the possession 
of riches are most easily vindicated. But though the end is 
gained for the present, the future is discounted, and the condi- 
tions of the struggle become every day more difficult. It is 
exactly as in the case of scenic show, which, with its all-dazzling 
glitter of lime light and stage tinsel, &c, has now reached its 
term. The blase public are no longer dazzled, and it is begin- 
ning to be found that the pure, unadorned drama offers metal 
more attractive. 

Nothing can be less satisfactory or less artistic than the 
system that now reigns of loading the figure with clothes the 
aim being to use the figure to display the clothes, and not the 
clothes to display the figure. It would seem that until lately, at 
least, one particular outline was to be the end of female dress, 
viz., to make the lower part of the figure spread out gradually 
in funnel shape until the ground was reached. From the waist 
downwards there was to be perpetually a load of clothing, padded 
out as it were into beehive shape. We may say "perpetually," 
for though there are seasons of reaction, when a certain limp- 
ness is in fashion, these are merely temporary, and it may be 
assumed such guise will ever be in favour. If some traveller 
from the " cruel islands of the far-off sea" were to write a book 
of travels in Europe, his description of female attire would sound 
as strange as those of Europeans who describe the Chinese feet, 
the dresses of feathers, the blacking of teeth, and the wearing 
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of such ornaments as bits of bone stuck into the lobes of the 
ears. " The females of these countries," he would write, " wear 
a huge bell of silk or other material, which they hang from their 
waists. So inordinately fond are they of this practice that they 
have frames made of iron and steel, into which they get, and 
which serve the purpose of securing this coveted shape. They 
thus walk, as it were, in a cage, and do not so much dress 
themselves as seem anxious to keep the dress away from their 
figures." We might go on and complete the picture of the 
traveller's impressions : " Sometimes these squaws all attach 
to their backs an enormous bundle like a pillow, which is con- 
sidered a very elegant ornament. To the back of their heads 
they fix large lumps of hair, which they buy for the purpose ; 
while under their heels are fixed pieces of wood a couple of 
inches thick, and ending in a point, which makes walking very 
difficult, and sometimes throws them down. This is also con- 
sidered a mark of elegance." 

This is hardly an exaggeration. To compass this end of mag- 
nifying the lower part of the figure, hoops, crinolines, petti- 
coats, "paniers," "bustles," "improvers," of whalebone, wire, 
steel, buckram, flannel, linen, calico, every conceivable material, 
were pressed or bent into the service, with the aim of making 
the human figure rise from the ground in the shape of a solid 
bell or cone. One would have conceived of the "fairer sex" 
(as Mr. Disraeli amended the epithet) that their aim would be 
to sever all relations with the gross and solid earth, to convey 
the idea of airiness and of what is sylphlike ; " angels are 
painted fair," according to the tender Otway's handsome com- 
pliment, "to look like you." But this aiming at forming a 
solid cone is surely of the earth earthy. One reason can be 
given for this extraordinary penchant: a dress made on 
rational principles, namely, for covering the lower part of the 
figure, and exhibiting graceful outline and graceful motion, 
would offer but a small area for the display of cost or splendour ; 
a surface of some two or three feet in circumference, and that 
too broken up in folds, being all that would be available. But 
by constructing a bell-shaped framework, a surface of three or 
four yards in extent was secured, with the advantage of the sur- 
face being kept extended, so as to display the finery. That this 
is the solution there can be little doubt, as in the days of hoops 
it was always the richest materials, pink satins, or brocades 
covered with bouquets and laces, that were in favour, and which 
required large and unbroken surfaces to set them off. 

It will not be difficult to find a principle that will regulate this 
problem of female attire. The whole conception of the human 
figure, it will be found, is connected with the idea of motion ; 
the solid portion, or trunk, being raised above the ground and 
balanced, as it were, on the two extremities, on which it is 
supported alternately. The lower limbs are, therefore, as much 
in motion as the arms ; all dress, therefore, should be conceived 
on the principle of this airiness and movement, and anything 
that should convey the idea that the lower part of the frame was 
as solid as the trunk would be false. But this is what is done 
on the present system, where a solid pyramidal structure moves 
along, worked by some interior machinery. Nothing more 
ungainly can be conceived than this attempt at motion under a 
cage or framing of buckram, which really conveys the idea of 
a series of awkward kickings. Nothing, indeed, is more grace- 
fully contrived than the process of moving the human frame. 
It would naturally be thought that the act of putting one 
foot before the other would be a series of strides and jerks, but 
the limbs have been so fitted with extending muscles and flexible 
surfaces that almost every stage of the motion might be con- 
sidered a complete attitude in itself. A machine that copied 
walking could not be made to exhibit this adaptability, and 
would have the clumsiest air. There is nothing ungraceful or 
inartistic, nothing " unbecoming a lady," in the act of walking; 
the ungracefulness and clumsiness are in the bulky appur- 
tenances devised to hide it ; the popular cage or crinoline 
moving along very much as do those huge pasteboard dishes 
which are served to the Brobdingnag baron in a pantomime, and 
which glide over the stage, an unseen boy carrying them on his 
shoulders. Were this detestable and unbecoming armour away, 



the dress would fall about the figure in full folds of sufficient 
thickness and abundance for warmth and convenience, or of 
such amount as to convey the idea that the lower limbs are 
there, with a dress or covering over them. That such is the 
true principle there can be no doubt. Occasionally on an old 
bookstall or in a library we come across some of those dainty little 
editions of the poets published about sixty years ago, with 
delicate illustrations by Stothard and others. Here we find the 
most graceful female figures, conceived after a classical model — 
nymphs, pastoral heroines — whose dress from the waist to the 
feet takes the outline nearly of a long oval, or fish shape. The 
draperies fall into elegant curves, and the whole is pleasing to 
the eye as compared with the great triangular outlines of 
our own time. We may set aside all prudish elements, as 
nowadays there is little excess in that direction ; and the style of 
dress is warranted by precedent, having been worn by our more 
staid and precise grandames and great grandames, and having 
the sanction of Art, antique and modern. The object of dressing 
is to cover the figure. It is an easy matter to dress an inani- 
mate or motionless object; a table covered with a cloth, for 
instance, can be artistic after a limited way. But the human 
figure is mobile ; there is motion of the limbs while the figure is 
at rest, or of the figure while some of the limbs are at rest. This 
motion is either in a forward direction, as in the case of walk- 
ing, or upwards or sideways, as when the arms are raised or 
flourished. 

It will be seen how these different classes of motion influence 
the whole character of the dress, and still more how the ignoring 
of them destroys artistic effect. Thus, when walking forward, 
the tendency of the dress is to trail backwards, and the drape- 
ries of the skirt fall in the same direction ; so when ,the arms 
are moved. When, therefore, a stiffened cage or crinoline is 
worn, and the skirt is made to retain its circular shape, no 
matter how its wearer is moving, it is evident that the effect of 
walking is neutralised ; and thus an artificial state of things is 
produced. The same law governs lapelles and ribbons, which 
are thrown backwards or downwards by the movement. Here, 
therefore, we have clear, intelligible principles to begin with, 
viz., that all dress must be constructed with allowance for due 
freedom, and that any arrangement that impedes the outward 
significance of movement is in bad or in false taste. There is 
yet another line of direction which must be taken into account, 
viz., that drooping towards the ground of whatever hangs, such 
as full sleeves, ribbons, the fall of a cloak, a curl, a lappet. 
But these comparatively straight lines, from the motion, are 
virtually changed into sloping curves, and tend to drift back- 
wards with the motion. The figure, indeed, is so shaped that 
no straight line will anywhere suit it, or be in harmony with 
it. Thus those extraordinary garments used in winter, velvet 
jackets trimmed with broad bars of fur, crossing the figure at 
right angles, cannot be tolerated. The robe of a Venetian 
senator appears to meet in front, and to descend from the throat 
to the feet in straight lines ; but the motion and the outline of 
the figure throw it back in graceful curls or folds. It will be 
thought that the edge of a gown is parallel to the ground in a 
straight line ; but it will be found that this is contrived by the 
dressmakers, who cut it so as to be straight, otherwise any 
garment hung from the shoulders or waist would take a circular 
contour, owing to the points from which they are suspended not 
being themselves on a level ; that is to say, it would be higher 
at one side than the other. 

If we consider this point a little more minutely, we shall find 
that all the various contours of the figure where dress is attached 
or secured, form ovals, and not circles ; in fact, these outlines 
may be taken as so many sections of a cone. This may seem 
a little abstruse, but it can be made readily intelligible. Let us 
commence with the head. As we have seen, a hat can be 
placed on it in any plane, either down over the forehead or 
horizontally ; but in these positions the outline of the covering 
will only touch the outline of what is covered at one point, but 
will not fit, as it is called ; it will be, as it were, putting an 
extinguisher on a billiard ball. But the outline round the 
head, starting from the hair over the forehead, and running 
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backwards over the ears, is the true " line of fit," as the covering 
will then lie close to the head for some inches, and the section 
will make an oval. Descending next to the neck, we shall find 
that no chain or ribbon will rest on it in a plane circle or oval, 
but the portion in front will be lower. It also must therefore 
take the shape of an oval, whose plane will make an angle with 
that of the head. A shawl thrown over the shoulders will form 
another oval, whose plane will be almost parallel to the last. 
The line of the waist appears to take the outline of a circle ; but 
the figure here approaches a cone, and a scarf tied round it 
would be lower in front. The true lines are found in the 
direction a small shawl would take if placed loosely on the 
shoulders and crossed in front ; and this is the real artistic 
covering for the shoulders. And here the milliner may be com- 
plimented on the style of dress that now obtains, or lately did (for 
these humours fluctuate so) viz., the broad hat, the light tippet, 
and the slight skirt, fitting close, unfreighted by "stuffing" 
of any kind. It is to be 'suspected that a graceful artist, 
Mr. Storey, whose pictures of such demoiselles stepping out of 
coaches, and under other conditions, have been admired at the 
Academy, is more or less accountable for this spasm of good 
taste than we believed. And this gives us another oval section. 
A mantle or shawl thrown over the figure would have its outline 
furnished by the action of the arms drawn up. 

But there is another view of the matter which shows how this 
pursuit of false adornment leads only to disfigurement. The 
human figure, it need not be said, is beautifully proportioned, 
the height having an almost geometrical relation to its breadth, 
in which it is followed by the proportions of an architectural 
column. In the latter case, when it is too "thick" in reference 
to its height, even the common eye can detect that "some- 
thing is wrong." It appears to become shorter as it is made 
thicker ; perhaps on the following principle : in the case of a 
line (considered to be purely length without breadth) the eye is 
carried upward without break or interruption ; where the line 
is made thicker, it cannot go so swiftly or so directly, as the 
space is wider over which the eye has to travel ; as a ball pro- 
pelled along a channel goes straight and quick to the end, but 
when dispatched on a broader surface meanders and moves 
from one side to the other. Now it will be seen that this prac- 
tice of making the lower portion of the figure into the likeness 
of a solid mound or cone must have the result of shortening the 
height and robbing the figure of that airiness and all its graceful 
curves. It is amazing how this rage for self-disfigurement could 
have so taken possession of the female mind and of those who 
minister to its taste. As can be seen from famous pieces of 
sculpture, every attitude of the figure is a new shape of grace ; 
every change of attitude only develops new postures ; and yet, 
instead of taking advantage of these natural beauties, which 
might often compensate for the blemish of a decidedly ugly face, 
there has always been a universal agreement to bury and confine 
them beneath a load of clothes and swathings. 

All these abuses of costume may be traced to original false 
principles in the construction of dress ; and modern garb, which 
\s fitted to the figure by an elaborate system of cutting, piecing, 
and joining, attempts to be a sort of second skin rather than a 
dress. We reach the principle at once by seeking what are the 
true points of support for the dress, which we shall find in all 
classical times were the shoulders, which was indeed natural 



as well as graceful. In our day the hips are made to execute 
this function, to which the skirts, by a clumsy and troublesome 
arrangement, are fitted. By the former way everything was left 
free for movement and grace, and the waist could be indicated 
by merely confining the hanging folds within a belt. Thus the 
natural arrangement of the figure has been, as it were, distorted. 
The present generation seems, by common consent, agreed to alter 
the accepted position of the waist. It was found that, to sup- 
port the ponderous bulk of clothing, something in the nature of 
a shelf vi&s indispensable, and this the hips supported, of course 
made more projecting by a system of pulleys, worked from 
behind. On these convenient props any amount of vesture 
might rest. Thus it is that the waist has been arbitrarily 
lowered some inches, to the injury of the symmetry and propor- 
tions of the figure. The whole idea of a " waist," in the tech- 
nical dressmaker's phrase, is false. In this sense it is taken 
to mean that "the body" — technical phrase also — is a distinct 
"department," beginning at the neck and ending below at a 
horizontal line drawn across the boundary where the reign of 
folds and plaits begins to branch out ; these folds and plaits 
being rendered necessary by the ample amount of material 
which is to spread away below. Now, according to the clas- 
sical ideal, the dress, from the shoulder to the heels, is "one 
and indivisible;" the waist is formed by simply confining the 
dress, which would otherwise fall away from the figure, by a 
belt. Here is the solution, and the beginning of grace and of 
elegance. 

Of course it is impossible to. apply the principle in its 
strict sense, but it should certainly be kept in mind as the 
basis. If an outline were made of the back of the female, 
there w.ould be found no line of beauty, but it would take the 
shape of a hard mathematical diagram. The back of the head 
would be represented by an oblong; the lines of the neck, 
shoulders, back, and waist would take the outline of an irregular 
octagon ; while from the waist downwards would spring that of 
the favourite cone. These lines are favoured by the dress- 
makers, who, to secure "a perfect fit," map out the female 
back into the most singularly laid out divisions and lines — 
those queer seams that spread upwards from the waist, proceed 
down the shoulders, and take the fantastic lines which, from 
habit and the tyranny of the dressmakers, are thought to be 
essential. Essential they are, if we accept the principle that 
the "back" of a dress must be of the character of a second 
tight-fitting "skin/' The very fact that such laborious inge- 
nuity in cutting out has to be exerted to make the garment take 
this shape, shows that the idea is a false one, as such " piecing " 
is unworthy of a handsome material ; while the smooth, stretched- 
out condition is unfavourable to the character of any textile, 
which should always be set off by free folds. Thus it is that 
one abuse entails another. As was before hinted, a dress 
that merely follows the surface of the body amounts to a repeti- 
tion of the skin, and cannot, any more than the skin which it 
repeats, be called a "dress;" and such treatment of the mate- 
rial does not conduce either to warmth or to coolness, to comfort 
or to beauty. There being no folds, the surface is presented in 
its most meagre shape ; being stretched, there is no play of 
light or shade ; and the movements of the various muscles are 
hindered, and certainly cannot be noticed. 

{To be continued.) 
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MBAUGNIET, the eminent Belgian painter, has just fin- 
• ished his picture of the ' Young Girls of America 
decorating the Portrait of Washington.' This large and elabo- 
rate work was originally intended for our Centennial Exhibition ; 
but the artist, one of the most pains-taking and conscientious of 
the painters of the day, was unable to finish it satisfactorily to 



himself in time to send it. In fact, he has repainted the central 
group some five or six times, and even now is loath to relin- 
quish his task as finished. The picture, which is intended 
for the Paris Exhibition, is now at the rooms of M. Willems, 
on the Rue St.-George. It represents a group of young and 
lovely girls surrounding a portrait of Washington — a life-sized 



